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Brief descriptidns of recen^"^ research iri e^rly- 
childhood moral development, and the author's p^fn "hypotheses about the 
relevance of moral developmeivt theory on early childhood classrooms 
and curricula are provided. The three recent research studies fop\l-fe* 
on youiig children's developme:nt of a capacity for empathy, social 
p'erspectiver ^tnd sense of Justice.. According to the author, positive 
^reinfcorcement for thoughtful ways of dealing with con-flict'S provides 
home and classroom environment conducive to learning. Adult 
verbalization in moral development h§.Lps 'the child bridge the^gap 
between^the awatreness of his .own feelings, and his awareness of the 
feelijo^^npf others. IJJv^n language underscqres the child's experiences 
and when %he message ^s consistent with the social behavior the child 
sees around him, t^e language undoubtedly contributes to social 
l.earniivg. A s^tabler consistent, aiKl accepting "•environment' can help 
thfe child learn about fairneiss even though the teacher makes^-no overt 
effor't to teach about justice!. Finally, since television is often the 
child's primary view of society, moral educStion ' in school must 
consist of*gq,xded discussion df injibrmation and Visinf ormation i 
television viewing. (Author/DE) ' . 
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Wn our committee planned the theme for today's 6UFA meeting I said that ^ 
I would try to prepare- a paper about Socialization and the Development of a. 
Sense of 'Right" and "Wrong" in Young Children . I felt that such a topic was, , ' . * i 
central to this year's conference theme on Human Values an<l the Human Condition . ' 
I f^lt we needed to focus -on how the young child begins .to develop a, sense of- 
justice; not only to give us a rationale fbf' classroom practfce; not on-ly to i1- 
luminate thfs aspect, of early childhood deveTopment,. but also - I believe - be- 
cause ttje reasoning of, yotf|Tg Children represents to some extent the mcxdes of 
response to jssues of fairness' and justice that ai;je accessible ta us all our ' • ' 
lives.. ■ ' ' . . ' 

- . I have. an absolutely unscientific hunch -that not -only does a capacity to 
reason about fairness and justice develop in an invarient sequence, but tha,t ' 
the "abandonment of rationality in conflict situations involving justice col lap- 
ses in on-itself in reverse sequence, when social (pressure and fear becorae'a 
part of the picture. I am hypothesizing- tlrat people revert to more anci more 
•simplistic wayaf dealing with conflict when tliey are threatened with -actual or 
perceived^ harm to themselves.. Perhaps this rp^ersal of mqdes^ of reasoning, ' 
th\is telescoping backwards aVso becomes a factor when the number of variables 
that the adults have to consider becomes so numerdus or compl^x^that they 
can no longer sort them out. • . • ^ 

If we find that adults can reason about theoretical dilemmas at one level. i 
but that theqr behavior and rationalizations under stress are at a much more * ' 

child-like level, tjien our awareness of the stage levels between practice and 
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^theorjr may help us in two ways: (1) We may be able to gauge the degree of 
-janxiety and inaWl ity to^ tiandle stress from the number of stages betweei the 
.'. •level of practice and theory? (2) Our knowledge of how children a're helped to' 

move upwards along the sta^ge continuum may help 'us to develop techniques that 

are successful with adults/' , . 

^„ . ^ .-. ' u • 0. ^ I'd like to begin by sharing with you some very 
mfent studies about the development of a c?|)acity for empathy, for the tak- 
ing of »sociaT' persppctives, and for Ihe development of the rudiments of a 
sense of justice. Two ^f the three studies ^at I wfll describe have appeared 
in pr^int only this year an^ one is still "in manuscript form rea'dy to go to 

press. Actually, I had access to^ none of these three papers when I wrote the 

. • • ' . '. 

p»*oposal for today's symposium. As yoy can see then, -my committment to come 
^ * ', ' . . - 

here todpy wa^ a pure act of faith. I felt we were on the brink of nev< re- 

seafch°"^n the growth .of moral development in early childhood. » ' . " 

. I have been a student o,f moral development theory for about eight years,. 

but IJJ^ave been a parent, a 'teacher and a teacher of teacherg^or muchMonger 

• than that. In the. second ^alf of rny presentatioij^ I would vfke to share>with 

^ you, my hypotheses about the relevance of mo>4l development theory on early 

. childhood classrooms and curricula. I will try to show the ways in which a 

.wholesome classroom cTjimate affects" moral development, the role that teacher 



verbalization may havejrf this development, and how I s^ the role of t*ie 
school in the broader social setting in which the young child lives. 
It Theories' of Moral Development : . 

Riagat has postulated that the roots of the child's concepts of rig^ 
and wrong probably start in infancy. Tip? repetition and regularity of the ' 

, • • • 

infant's self-initiated play is pcobably -fef\e precursor of a respect for the 
regularity that rules chiltlren's games, and leads finally to a respeqt for so- 
1 cial and moral codes in broader .socyilir fhter^ctions. Empath/Ts .another 
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aspect of moral develoMjant that has its roots in infancy. Empathy is an in- 
\ voluntary, at times^orcefuT, experiencing of another person's emotiol(jal state, 
]and the infant -fs capable of empathi'c distress long before he has developed a • 
sen^e of self or a sense df the "otj^er". A capacT*ty for taking the social per- 
spective of other persons is yet another aspect' of social and moral development; 
■ on6 that combines both cognttion and aff^ept^ and may be a connecting link bet- 
ween the gnowth of moral judgmenjf and its congruence with moral beha'SioY-. 
' „ All classroom practice must have its intellectual unde>pin1iings in a theory 
of human development. A stage theory for such development has been the greatest 
coHtri button of researchers such as Piaget and Kohlbe''rg, and has served as a 
springboard for a sudden upsurge of theoretical and practical studies by others . 
in the field of cognition ,and the development of moral judgment. But' ear,ly 
childhood education has not had a 'stage theory for moral de.veloptfieht. Pia§et* 
last addressed himself to the development of moral judgment'in 1926, and Kohl- 
berg sti^lljputs the child iind6r six intCr the limbo Sta^e 0. 

- ■ ■ ^ 

I thinf^early childhood educators can take pride "in the kind of social 
environment and cTurriculum that is traditicfnal ly offered to nursery school 

''and kindergarten children,, but such programs .have lacked a cTevelopmental ra- 
tionale^r tfie understanding of the child's capacity to feel and reason • 
about behavior that has social consequences. Without such rationale teachers 

•must uie a "buckshot approach" - must try a little of- all the things thart"' 
might possibly wor,k. 

As I sea Yt, the good news for early childhood educators is that with- 
\x\ the last year, stage theories for the^ three most important aspects of 
moral .development .have been publ ished. These are: (a) a^ s^tage' theory for 
the- growth of empathy, sympathy, altruism and guilt by Martin HVflnan.of 
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Michigan State University, (b) a stage theory for social [TeTspective taking de- 
veolped by Robert Selman ef HarVard. University, (c) and^a &t&ge theory developed 
by Wh 11 am Damon of Clark University in Massachussetts for positive justice' sta- 
ges pn the young child which precejtie and/or define in greater 'tie tail fhe early 

. " - "3; ' - . ■ ■ 

.stagss of ^ral reasoning described by Lawrence Kohl berg, ■ - • 

^- .'S npathic feelings and perspective-taking capacity -in moral . development : 



befdj-e he has^.developed a sense of self or a sehse of the other, and that an in- 
nate capacity for empathy as well as agression has greater survfval value for 
the ^pecies than agression aTone would have. « Empathy is a conditioned,' passive-, 
' involuntary response' -abased on the "piill of surface cues associated with ele- 
. . ments of one^s pastj. the trar^.formation^of ,empathic into sympathetic distress 
j occijirs in three stages wl^ich .are tied to three tevels of cognitive apprehension 
/ of the other. How does the chiTd move from this "empathic distress to sympathy 
^*C_^' and helping behavior: Sj^pathy.b&gins when the child ha4 a sens'e Of the ♦"other" 
as. a ptjysical entity. At that point he senses the other's distfress but does 
not -know what causes it*. . ■ ' . • 

•The first level o^ sympathetic distress "is almost as prlm-itiv^. as the in- 
. voluntary empathic distress; it 1s a pQS*sive, in'^oluntai^y, -sometimes~grossly 
inaccurate and transitory response to cues perceptually similar .to those as-. ■ 
sociated with ong-'s own distress. It is a significant advance, however, be- 
caus-e of the child's des^m to help> The" seconji stage Is one 6f genuine role- 
taking. The child has a sense of the bther not only as a physical entity^ 
but as a source of feelings in his own right. At this stage the child is' 
more conscious of the tentative nature of his projectiorjs, use^ trial' arfd 



Hoffman points cnjt that "the Infant is capable^f empathic distres^ long" 
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jrror arid corrective feedback to modify his initial assumpations ' 

■How early "do children exhibjt role -taking skill? Many children, under 
six fail -in. laboratory tests of role-taking, iprbbably because they cannot 
keep ti\e details of the hypothetical stortes. in mind. However, Hoffman sug- ' 
gests that certain types yf i^Jle-taktng in familiar and highly motivating- natu- 
ral settings may precede the more complex forms, investigated in the laboratory 
by several years: Hfe cites soW chartning anecdotes to tfiake his point. One ' * 
'\ such example illustrates role-takiing capacity, although not'in*!the service of 
altruisp'c behavfor: At twenty^onths Mar'cy' coveted a toy her older sister 
"was holding. Knowing that the'sistec-'s favorite toy was a nocking horse, . ' 
Marty went to pet the toy. ho^,se, loudly acclaiming: "Nice^ horsie.." Marcy > 

" ' _ , .. -^p. ' 

had-a-ssessed the situation correctly, for as soon as the sister ^aw her witb '. 
th^ rocking horse, s he ab andoned the coveted toy to reassume .supremacy. over 
the^horse. Hoffman lists as the crucial variables for role-taking in the pre- 
school years: , intense motiviation,. famil iarity with/the other person and the 
physical s.urrouncfings, and< corrective feedback. ' 
. -A thir;! stage in empathic- and sympathetic capacity is achieved when the 
child .can think of his own and other person's identity as coptiuous persons; 
wbe^i he can imagine the general condition of another. ^Research into the de- ' 
velopment of sexual and racial -identity indicates that a firm sense of the 
permanence of these 'distinctions come at ^ge sev^n or above. This corres-" 

■ r ' 

ponds^to the-«Piapetian timetable for multiple categorization and capacity for 

conservatljQcu-,=_- ? ._ - ^ ' •* 

■ . % 
Selman'^S'.w6rk falls^withih a structural -developmental framework. He exa- 

mines children's stages of social perspective-taking in terms of the Structure 

' • . ' • *♦ ' 
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Of social understanding, rather than the content. 'He analyzes ahildrerl's 
ability to conceive the subjective perspectives of others, raiher than the 
accuracy w.ith which they grasp t^e feelings of others. The stages fefer to • 
qualitative new ways of thinking, not to o^^rnight change, and they should be 
seen as consolidations or clarification of a cohcept, not as signposts of 
their emergence. ■ 

V Sel man -identifies the^f ol 1 owi ng sequential levels of perspective-taking* 



f ' . TABLE 1 , / , 

BRIEF BESCRIPTION OF SOCIAL 'PERSPECTIVE-TAKING LEVELS 

Level . Description ' 

0 Egocentric perspective taking 

Althqugh the child can' identify superficial emotions 
■- in other people, he often confuses other's perspec- 
tive with his own. He does not realize others may ' 
see a social situation differently from the way he 
does. • , • 



1 



Subjective perspective taking 

Child begins to understand that other people's thoughts 
and feelings may be the same or different from his. 
He resftizes that people feel differently or think dif- 
ferently because they are in different situations or 
have different informc\^ion. 

Self -reflective perspective taking 

The child is. able to reflect on Kis own thoughts and 
feelings. He dan anticipate other's perspective on 
his dWri thoughts and feelings an4 realize that this ' 

M'nfluences his perspective on others. 

Mutual perspective taking ' . 

The^ child can assume a third-person point of view.' 
He" realises that in^ a two-person interaction each 
can put himself in the other's place and view him- 
self from that vantage point before deciding how 
to react. 

Qualitative-system perspective taking 

The adolescent conceptualizes sa^bjective pjers"pectives 
^ of persons toward one another to exist not only 
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. . " ' on the level of mutual exfi§ctiatioris, but also . ■I':, 

oilbdeeper levels. Perspectives between persons 
\ ^ are seen as. forming a network orisystem. There j* 

. . V are multiple levels of j?erspective-,t^king and 

' • . multiple systems of perspectives. 

• 5 'Symbolic interaction pers-pective taking \ ^ 

♦ " ■ ■ * 

* Perspective; taking is seen as a method for the 

' - • analysis of interpersonal and' social relations. 

1 • ^ Due to the nature of human subjectivity itselfj 

• , , one does not necessarily "know" the- other's per- 

/ ^ spective as content. . Mutual understanding oc- 

' * curs through the use of s.imilar processes of 
•social reasoning. . . 

• • ' • ' ■ 

Wh'ile Selm^an uses hypothetical dilemmas both as tests for social perspee- 

tlve taking level and as curriculum content for peer interaction he empha-sizes 

that oiir basic educational goal is to help children apply the perspective tak- 

ing they hav6 to various areas of social behavior. Just as children need to 

exercise tffeir reading and math skills, they most also exercise their social 

and logic9.1 abilities across a wide rarige of situations. Perhaps the most i 



nr- 



portant point to make with regard to educational practice, is that the applica- 
tlon of social perspective taking ability to the child^'s performance across a 
range of social behaviors is not an automatic process." , 

. - ' ^ - ■ ■ 

B. Positive Justice Shapes in Early Childhood ; 

William Damon analyzed^hree conceptual areas which seem central in- a 
child's moral world. These are:' (1) concerns of "positive justice,." includ- 
-ing problems- like how to distribute property fairly, fiorand und6r what con- 
ditions one should share with others, how one should trust fri'ends, etc.; 
(2) concerns of authority, including prolflems like whom one should obey (and 
under what conditions), the meaning to the child of power and obedience re- 
lations, etc.;»and (3) concerns of respcnsibility and blame, including pro|- 
lems like what constitutes a bad act., wlio is to blame, wh'sat is the nature "\ 
and extent of one's obligations to others, and what constitutes just retri- 
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bution for doing wrong." 
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Damon used both hypothetical dilemniajs and real situations ttiat posed prac- 
tical problems with children aged four ye°ars and older. From thes.e he developed 
a series of sub-stages for the emergence of concepts of positive justice; which, 
he labels Zero A & B, One A & B and Two A & B. ' 



TABL£ 1 . 
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STAGE. 9 



BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF POSITIVE JUStjCE STAGES - 



^ Substage 0-A: -^Positive justice' choices der-ive from S's with ' 
<^that an act, occur. , Reasons simply assert the choices, rather than 
attempting to justffy them, e.g., I should get it becaruse I want to 
have it. S confuses fairness with his/her own 'desires. . 

• ^- • • # • 
Substage 0-B: Choices still reflect S's desires, but are now / 

justified" on the ba'sis-of external, pbservable realities such as . 
^ size, sex, or other physical, pharactefi sties of -^persofis, e.g. , we 
should get the most b.ecause w^'re girls. Such justifications, how-' 
ever, are invoked in. a fluctuating, a posteriori manner, and are 
self-serving in the end. S confused fairness with niceness. 

'iTAGEl . ■ , . 

r ■ * • ^ 

Substage 1-^A: Positive justice choices derive from notioW of - 
strict equality in actions, e.g., that everyone should get t-he same. 
Justifications are consistent v^ith this principle, but are unilate- 
ral and inflex^^ble. „S confuses fairness with equality. 

* Substage 1-B.. Positive 'justice choices derive from a notion of ^ 
' reciprocity in actions: that persons should be paid back in krhd 

for doirjg good or bad things. Notions of merit and deservifig emerge. 
Justifications are unilateral and inflexible. S confuses fairness ^ 
with dessert. 



■ A 



STAGE 2 



Substage 2-A: A moral relativity develops out of the understand- 
ing that different persons can. have different, yet equally ^valid,* 
justifications fpr their claims to justice. Choices attempt 'quantita- 
tive cerapromises between competing claims, e.g.',/ he should get the 
most but' she should get some too. .S confuses" fairness "Wifh compro- 
mise. 
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Substage 2-Bi S coordinates considerations of equality an.d recipro- 
city SMch. that S-'s positive justice ciT«jces-take inta account the ^ " 
claims. oT:yarious' persons and th'e demands of jiha^pecifrq 
• • in relation to one another. Choices are firm and c1epr-cut, yet jus- < 
tifcations reflect the recognition that all persons should be given • 
their-due (though,-in many sitaations, this does^ not mean equal treat- 
- ment). S confuses fairjiess wi«th satisfaction of 'all persons present.- . 

" Jmpli cations .of Moral DeyeleBO^ent Research for Early Chi IMootf Programs ^ '"^^^^^^^ 
A. Creating a School • Environmerft \ ' *- 
As -a student of moral development theor|,> I am convinced thft (1>; there is' ' 
a hierarchy of leveJs- of .'reasoning:. (.2) that human-^beingsTare capable of devefop- 
ing the increasingly comprehensive and complex ways of analyzing dilemmas and 
.that (a) the ,infier drive to comprehend and'organize experience is the greatest - 
impetus to moral development. ' ' " 

As a parent and teacher, know that positive reinforcement for thoughtful 
ways of dealing with cofiflicts- provide a climate in which the child' can expose^, 
himself to experiences from which he cati-tearn. All of us wKo have worked with 
children have come to know that a child is more likely to risk himself in situ-- 

^^^^ . 1 • ■ ■ . ^ . 

atjons that may involve conflict and pain if he kriows that. adults will protect . 
him froip harm at the hands of others. Confidence to \risk himself also deoends 
QP his sens^.of security^that the adult will stop him from going too far if he 
himself lashes out in anger at Others" both in family and School, situations. 
Similarly, the chiW who knows that he will' be protetted from ridicule can af- 
ford.to speak out,: -can(af ford to assert himself without monitoring first what 

* ihe possible effect of a" spontaneous reaction will be. ' ' 

■ • - .• - ' - . ■ • ■ . " 

. I know of no^studie's that have compared the rjumber of 'instances in a day 
in which a child who is'confident of being accepted and protected^■s willing- " 
I to risk himseTf, versus a child who has learned taJie-caatious in relations 

-'V.\ O « ^ • , „ a I ■ • 

With other children. and adults. On a cumulative level, the difference between*' 
t|)e two must be astronomical ' 
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. - A*^|^.i?fy;for self-restrain-t and fctr^the postponing of immedtate gra- ^ y ' 
tificatibt*are needed if the chfld is to move beyond an- infantile response- le- ' . \ 
vei.'. Those of us who have - worked closely with children and_have wathched • * ' • 

this gradually developing Capacity, tor the postponment Of immetiiate' gratifi- ' ' 

. . ■ • •• , . ... 

cation, are likely , to agree tHfeit -children who are used to having"their ba^ic ■ 
. . " ■ ■- '• . . \ ' 

physical and emotional needs met, will probably develop this capacity a littlk, ^ 
• ♦ . ' • f. . " ■ • ■ ' . «^ ' ' 

* sooner^ Chan children who.haye been, ohys i call y pr 'emotionally deprivect. • '. ' 

B.^ '%& junctions- of Adult Verba'Tizatibn in .Moral Development. " ' ' • 

It i^ vi^ry likely that it ischel^pful \o tbe child if he has a languageOa- ' 

» bel 'fbr-feel^'n*^ of which hej's just> becoming, aware. It is -also very likely 

,that^ language afuil lairguage label-s can help-to make the bridge between the-child-'s 

, " , awareness of his own feeli'hgs and *his ..awareness' of the feel in*gs- o.f ^hers. The 

capacU^ for volertaking-probably is dep-en'dent ^at >east^as much, ^a capacity. " 

..for apathy as cf whole-body respofise, as it is" 6ni> the rational .language linked 

component. Bu^, language can undoubtedly be a helpful, co/nplemenj: and supplement 

- ' 'to the capacity for role taking*. ■ "4 • - ' ^ ' 

Verbal iSiati on and simplg. ration^iz<ition may b^' valuable even When the child'' 

does not. understand the adult 's^ message. The child may still be learaing the 

. ■ ' ' ' . .yf « i . . . . , ;• 

more important lesson that ;people have relisons for their behavior, and that such • ' 

. 'reasons are important^to them. Fartf\ermore , ithe giving of reasons l&r q^ur* behi- - ,' 

vior and feelifigs. i^ one a.sp|ct of the respect we give to other human 'beings. ' 

,, ' "Giving reasons" is a cornerstone of civilised. social interaction. "Having rea- - 
. ^ • '' ' , ' ■ ' " ■ • - .„ 

sons" is tin integral part of any .conception off justice. • 

• ^ - . 0 ' ■ ■ • ^ ^ ^ ' ' • 

, • When we compare th,e itifluence ofatalking tb children about "rf§ht'' and "wrong" 

■ • . . • • . . „ 

• y . with bther,- non-verbal - kinds' ^f ^ieacher behavior., it is well-known that {Jeha- 

^ vior speaks iouderHhan_ words. However, when language underscores t|ie child's 

• ■ " - ■ • " \ \ 
experiences .and when the message is cbnsi stent "with the social behavior the child 

iiffliMfffTfl^iij / • 000^^2 ' • "^.^ « 
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sets around him, then language undoubtedly contributes to s'bcial learninq 

■ ' ( ' • • ^ . , " 

C. Modeling and Consistency of> Expectiationsyin Moral Development 

The likelyKood of socially acceptable behavior fncrea/es with the co'nsis- 

tency in the child's environment. On the other hand, the development of a capa-. 

^ty^ forA-easoning about justice may occur to a greater extent wh^n the child 

finds that there are some exceptions to the rules. Every real -life si tua,tion.- 

probably holds in it. enough- conflict and (jonfusion to give the child this^neces- , 

sary food for thought. Even when adults are scrupulously "fair", the system 

breaks down when other c-hildren^lo not abid^'by the rule^. I hardly think we 

need to worry about having an envixonmfent outride, of the laboVatory that is so- 

-consistent that the child is unaware^of conflii^ts and alternatives, fiowever, ' 

we unfortunately, see n^ny instances of the opposite extreme, when. the child sees 

-so many exceptions "to the "rule* that he despairs of finding a pattera. \ 

^Ijg recent years, criticism of the schools has ^een rife, and for many pe\ 

pie itjhas, become a comfortable assumption that it^is^in the school that chili 

ren find disorganization and lack of sta/idards, whit^he home in. contrast pro- 



vides a loving environment in which "moral standards" are learned. - It would'i^ 
be well to' remember that" many parents today are so. preoccupied with their own 
problems that the opportunities for guiding ^heir children's informal learning 
about interpersonal relationships are aM too frequently missed. For lots of 

I 

5 • . 

kids, good things won't happen unless they happen in:sch6ol. For many children 
school is>a haven from adult neglect and impulsive behavior. A stable and ac- 
- cepting' environment can help the child to learn about fairness and right and 

V wrong through social experiences, even when the teacher makes no overt effort 
• ' ■ - 

to teach about justice. ' ^ 

«' 
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. P.. Providing Perspective for the rhild • ^ 

' ■ / ' ~' * 7 [ ^ - ' ' : 

" \ Many people^look back nosta-lgiQally to a simpler society In whi^h school • 

• ' ' 

^restricted itself to the learning of the three "R's". However, in j^thqt simpler 

r, societJ^^ the adults as wqll as^^the children' .«'ere not expqsed to, a constant bom- 

jibardment^'by stimuli., were not constantly pxposed to problems over which they have 

little direc't control. In our earl ier, 'simpler worltl, adults and children had • ^ 

. a much mone concrete sense of ca^jse and effect than the younger generation has 

V' ^ • . ' - 4' , ' 
I been able tq ^velop today. . ^ 

^ " * 'T . * • • 

.The school today has -to make a deliberate effort to protect the youft^ -child 

fpom'^being engulfed by too many undigested experiences,^ This is ©ne reason why 

. " we cafnnot afford to ignore the influence ^of television on young children. Be- 

jcause children watch such large amounts of television without adult interpreta- 

, ' ^ ^ Si . \ 

, tibn, I belieVe that teachers at school must help children to sort out and re- 
evaluate emotional mi\sinformation as well^as factual misinformation.''* 

jWe feave * become very much aware of the potential harmful effect's of vio- 
lence on television, of , the "fragmentation of ctitldren's attention, of the lack 
of demand that the medium makes on children to increase their attention span. \^ 
- But there are othef^ potential effects of television whose influence have hardly* 
• begun to be explared. ^To use just one example: Do we know whatf effect the laugh 

tracks on^' television programs have 'on children's .developingsense of humo^ or 
. on children's developing sense of sympathy for people in distress? Here i-s an 
instance, where a device,^was developed to create a sense of audience partfcipa- 
tion in studio produced programs, by people who dad no intention of influencing 
one or more aspects of m^al deve^lopment. * Nevertheless, I think we shoul4l1ook 
long and t^ard to see what Ihe effect on children may be when they repeatedly ^ 
hear canned/laughter in. Situationfs where sympathy* might be the appropriate * • 
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reaction in real life. AdCilts sometimes laugh in situations that have an un- 
expected or negative element, but, in real life children get many non-verbal cues 
from adults -which correct -the initial' impression that another person's misfortune- 
is funny:' The stereotypes -e^situation comedies and the simplistics of cartoons 
carry no such cqrre^iye message! . ' . . 

Television is pften the child's primarXviewof "society". It is a passiv'fe 
/view, but, it is the' first". And it is in thiiA^w ,of. society that some young 
children first experience broken promis&s.. Toys advertised on tV fail to live 

. ■ ; .... • ^ ■ 

up to their promise. Sales pitches are exaMmrated; too mgny procj/jctsi^claim ,to ' 
be ^'therbest". After "promising" to show aj|ildren's T.V.' Special, the young ^ ^ 

viewe^ may find 'Ae -time spot pre-empted by a' football game. Then within a few - , 

years, as- soon as the child's mind registers part of the news programs he over- 

hears, the child will' be. overwhelmed by stories of Tciwlessness and crime. ' 

■ ■ • ■ ''^ ^ 

We cannot shield childi"en from the^e experiences. But' part of ^their mbral 

' • ' •' ^ ■ ■ . 

education ln school can consist of guided discussions built on the c|>ild's in- 

, formation and misinformation from' television viewing. Teachers can help Child- k^,^j<^ 

ren; tQ see that adults have reasons for what they do -The decisions that are . 

based on these reasons may not be pleasing to many children or adults, and may 

not seem "fair". .Neverthless, people— even the plbple on T.V.^' have reasons for 

what they do. • * 

• ' ' - ' 

It.is important for children to realize that adulits are also concerned 

about "fairness" anid "right" and "wrong". Kt is important' for children to see 

- • 

that adults can cope with major and minor injustices around t,hem; that adults ■ 

can be angry or disappointed but "not lase control; that adults have positive 

/ • ■ . ... 

' ways for trying to redress injustice. , • • • , ' 
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^ - i * " I ■ ■ 

irst years .of school can show the child that this society can care, " 

that 'this society fan deal" justly and wi1;h mercy. The 'child oan learn ±his 
in wuntl ess" incidental wayjs, 'but^b^gaMse this idea is so i,n)portant, we as 
teachers should $^ek out ways to say it as \^11 as show it. 

Just as a fish presumably is not aware of beir\g^ in the water,. the toddler 
at home mascfee-uoaware of the fact tftat there are social alternatives to the 
behavior to which he has become habituated. In that sense, the nursery school 
or other first .school experience is for mahy. children tH6 first time and place 
fln which they may gain social perspective. Some ^f the lessons children must 
learn are by no means; easy. But, tfte very fact that the school is a new set 
of glasses through which to view the universe is a goldeV'oRportunity for teach- 
ers-to give children a,, feeling thal^ t^e world is k good *pl ace; a world ,in\which 
people can and should deal fairly with each other. ° - ^ ■ 
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